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eiire Ecople, Yes!” 


Mr. SANDBURG: 


“In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 


In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for keeps, 
the people march: 


“Where to? what next?’ ’”! 
Where to? What next? 


Mr. Merriam: You are listening to my old friend, Carl Sandburg, 
yn the seven hundredth University of Chicago Rounp TaB te. I also 
welcome to this discussion my colleague here at the University, T. V. 
smith, philosopher and an ignorant man, he calls himself. 


Mr. Smit: Thank you very much, Merriam. It is nice to have 
vith us here today your old friend and my old friend, Carl Sandburg, 
who brings with him a breath from the country and his poetry and 
nis intelligence to this program—our seven hundredth broadcast! 

To celebrate the Rounp TaBLe we choose to celebrate the Ameri- 
san people whom we serve. To celebrate the American people we 
welcome you, Carl Sandburg, the people’s poet with your belief and 
faith in the people. You and the Rounp Taste both hold this faith 
n the people even in this time of bewilderment and fear and loss of 
faith. Come, let us say why we believe in the people. 

_ Many changes—depression, the second World War, and its after- 
nath—have happened to our people and, I fear, to the spirit of our 


yeople since the Rounp Taste began to be heard across the country 
pack in 1933. 
It is a magnificent opportunity today to canvass, with you, Sand- 


burg, these changes and to discuss the meaning of the people, yes! 
: 


Mr. SanpBure: During the time of those changes I am quite sure 
| _ * Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), p. 286. 
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that I have heard some three hundred of these seven hundred Rount 
TABLE discussions. 


Mr. Situ: They represent an incalculable amount of energy and 
toil and care and ambition for the people and, I may say, an enormous 


amount of good, friendly fun. 


Mr. SanpBure: I rather believe that I have never heard a poot 
program on the Rounp Taste. Always ideas are to be found in them. 
Occasionally, there has been a fellow who has given an interesting 
self-portrait of himself as a smart aleck or a man who overvalued 
himself in this present human turmoil. But always it has been inter- 
esting. I have subscribed to the Rounp TaBLE pamphlet which comes 
along every week so that I can have a record of the fifty-two-weeks-a- 
year discussions. If it happens that I miss a broadcast, that pamphlet 


is convenient. 


Mr. Smitu: You know, Sandburg, when we started this program, 
the first Rounp TABLE was on the Wickersham Report—a discussion 
of prohibition in the long ago. That was an effort to sound out the 
people—to see whether they wanted into law a noble experiment. The 
people apparently changed their minds about that. One of my col- 
leagues on that broadcast is now dead. The other one is still living. 

But through all the years of this Rounp TasLe we have under- 
taken to gauge public opinion; to inform public opinion; to lift the 
level of thinking about economic and political and cultural matters; 
and, above all, to demonstrate that there is in the people, out of whom 
the intelligence itself arises, a spirit of sportsmanship, of good, clean 
fun about controversial issues, and of magnanimity to support this 
kind of program, on which this program can lean, and on which this 
program can continually improve. It has been an intellectual instru- 


The University of Chicago RounD TaBLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year sub- 
scription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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ment with a new technique to approach the people. And the longevity 
of the program—for it has now lasted for sixteen years—is testimonial 
‘o the fact that the faith in the people of certain intellectual leaders, 
f I may say so, was not misplaced. 


Mr. Merriam: In recent years, certainly in the years covering the 
deriod of the depression and of World War II, of wars and rumors of 
wars, and revolutions and rumors of revolutions, there has been much 
searching of heart. One of the statements of the Founding Fathers 
which has kept cropping up since the early days has been: “A frequent 
-ecurrence to fundamental principles is essential to the preservation of 
iberty.” 

So it might not be inappropriate to examine more carefully what is 
neant by the word “‘people.” Sandburg, what do you mean when you 
ase the word “‘people’’? 


Mr. SanpsBure: I think that I could give you some proverbs and 
sayings of the people, in which they portray themselves, in which 
there is the body of the people—you get some of the sound of it—its 
vocalism. 

But, before that, perhaps I could mention that a little while ago I 
nappened to meet Elmo Roper on his Connecticut farm. This statis- 
‘ician—an able conductor of polls of the people who goes to all groups 
»f the people—makes the very positive statement that all the groups 
of the people know more than any one group. He has not yet been 
ible to find any one group which knows more than all the others, than 
che total of groups. I thought that that would have interested either 
Lincoln or Jefferson. 

And I could give you here, out of the book The People, Yes, some 
\roverbs in which the people set forth themselves. 


“We'll see what we'll see. 

Time is a great teacher. 
Today me and tomorrow maybe you. 
This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 
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What is bitter to stand against today may be sweet to remem- 
ber tomorrow. 


Fine words butter no parsnips. Moon light dries no mittens. 


Whether the stone bumps the jug or the jug bumps the stone it 
is bad for the jug. 


One hand washes the other and both wash the face. 

Better leave the child’s nose dirty than wring it off. 

We all belong to the same big family and have the same smell. 

Handling honey, tar or dung some of it sticks to the fingers. 
The liar comes to believe his own lies. 

He who burns himself must sit on the blisters. 
God alone understands fools. 

The dumb mother understands the dumb child. 


To work hard, to live hard, to die hard, and then to go to hell 
after all would be too damned hard..... 


It takes all kinds of people to make a world. 


IQ 


One of the mongrels says, “I don’t know who my ancestors were, 
but we’ve been descending for a long time.” 

And there was the Cherokee-blooded Oklahoman, and our old 
friend, Will Rogers, ‘“My ancestors didn’t come over in the Mayflower 
but we was there to meet the boat.” 


Mr. SmitH: Merriam, I saw you wince at some of them strong 
words, but the people is a strong force in human life. 


Mr. Merriam: As a philosopher, T. V., I want to know how you 
expound the people? Give us your exegesis. 


Mr. Situ: If I may quote Sandburg’s book, which I used to carry 
with me on campaigns as a political document for the people, he has 
another story in there of the stagecoach driver, who, when the stage-_ 
coach stalled on a hillside, shouted back through the transom: 

“First-class passengers, keep your seats. 
Second-class passengers, get out and walk. 


Third-class passengers, get out and shove.’ 
2 [bid., p. $7. 
3 Ibid., p. 71. 
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I understand the expression “the people” to be an expression of 
sentiment which cuts across all class and race and creedal divisions 
and treats mankind collectively as made up of men individually who 
are equal and dignified and ought to be free. 


Mr. SanpBure: I do not know but what it ought to be mentioned 
here that there is a very large stream of American fiction and American 
poetry today which has none of the faith which you two men have in 
the people. 


Mr. Merriam: Are there some who are saying, ‘“The people, no’’? 


Mr. SanpBurc: That is about what they say by direct implication 
and by omission. They sort of go along as though you two fellows at 
the table here today, you, Merriam, whom I used to meet very often 
when I was a reporter on Chicago newspapers—I used to drop into 
your office three or four times a week and I got instruction in politics 


and government.... 
Mr. Merriam: Exception noted. 


Mr. Situ: You are not the only one who has got it through the 
‘years, either, Sandburg. 


Mr. SanpBure:.... and this tall, tough Texan, T. V. Smith— 
‘you men know as much about sin and crime and evil of the people and 
iof the small minority who so much of the time tries to fool the people— 
you know as much about that as most of these literary artists who 
shave either directly or indirectly a scorn of the people. I just thought 
,at this point that there ought to be an annotation to that effect. 


Mr. Smitu: Merriam, that is a magnificent tribute to you and a 
very deserved one. 
_ Ihave observed, myself, in recent time not so much along the liter- 
ary line, which I hope Sandburg will develop as we go along, but 
along the political and the homely line, a certain discouragement after 
ithe war which I frankly do not understand, especially in the American 


eople. 
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Mr. Merriam: How far back do the roots go of the American idea 
of the people? 


Mr. Situ: That I would not know. Tell me, do not ask me. 
Mr. Merriam: Have we always had the idea? 


Mr. Smitu: We have climbed up very slowly from government for 
the people through government of the people to government by the 
people. We have extended the suffrage slowly, but in America every 
man always counted, even if he did not vote, you know. It has been a 
pretty basic idea in American life that the people was a meaningful 
concept. 


Mr. Merriam: We certainly built a people’s education, beginning 
with the days of Jefferson. 


Mr. Situ: What about our public land? 


Mr. Merriam: We built our people’s public land system to where 
almost anybody who wanted to could get land. And now we begin to 
seek ways of finding a job for persons who are unemployed. 


Mr. SanpBure: There have even been those who say that Lincoln 
got the end of the Gettysburg Speech about government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people from a little Foreword to the first 
English Bible as translated by John Wycliffe. Wycliffe said, “The 
people, yes,” in that little Foreword to the first translation of the Bible 
into English. 


Mr. Situ: Do you take your title consciously out of that? I had 
not known that. 


Mr. SanpBure: I could make out a case for it. 
Mr. Situ: This may be post-knowledge. 


Mr. Merriam: You are the most eminent historian of Abraham 
Lincoln, Sandburg. From the point of view of your studies, what was 
the basis of Lincoln’s faith in the people? 
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Mr. SanpBure: He saw something terribly genuine at the base of 
them; something about the labor of the people having to do with the 
continuity of life. In one of his early speeches he said: “As labor is 
the common burden of our race, so the effort of some to shift their 
share of the burden onto the shoulders of others is the great durable 
curse of the race. 

“T hold, if the Almighty had ever made a set of men that should do 
all of the eating and none of the work, he would have made them with 
mouths only, and no hands; and if he had ever made another class, that 
he had intended should do all the work and none of the eating, he 


- would have made them without mouths and all hands.” 


Mr. SmitH: Magnificent! 


Mr. Merriam: You were present the other day at the opening of 
the long-withheld Lincoln documents. Would you have any comment 


to make on that occasion? Is it evidence of surviving interest in demo- 


cratic leadership? 


Mr. Sanpsure: The Librarian of Congress, Mr. Evans, and his 


- associates said that for months there had been communications from 


all parts of the country —a curious stream of thought and feeling that 


flowed in there from all parts of the country—which was very im- 


_ pressive. They knew that the exercises they had in receiving this col- 


_ lection and making it open to the public, to all the people, should be a 


solemn event. And there was a certain sense in which you could say 
that the shadow of Lincoln moved around the national capitol there, 
then. There is a vast, incalculable solemnity about the Lincoln tradi- 


tion as an operating force among the people today. 


~- Mr. Smiru: One felt magnificently over this new instrument, the 
radio, that sense of solemnity, importance, and portentousness com- 
ing out of that ceremony. 


Mr. Merriam: There are those who sometimes raise the question 
with me of whether modern literature is keeping up to the demands of 
modern democracy? How would you look at that? 
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Mr. SanpBure: I would say in the main ‘“‘No,” and then I would 
file exceptions. I would say that in relation to the main large stream of 
fiction and poetry of the last few years, no. But we also have to look 
at such a book, for instance, as John Gunther’s Jnside the U.S.4.4 It 
is a great and a noble pamphlet. It has its shadings at times which 
we might deem incorrect. It has colorations here and there which we 
think could be changed. It has omissions. And, yet, those nine hun- 
dred pages are a kind of pamphlet saying, “The people, yes’ —mean- 
ing the people of the United States. It is really a follow-up of Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth and of De Tocqueville’s study of American 
democracy, way back, affirming that the experiment had great hopes. 
We are crazy in spots, but we have a lot of health and vitality. 


Mr. SmitH: And I should not wonder, Sandburg, if Gunther did 
not get alot of that feeling for the people en masse, so to say, from 
Charles Merriam here. He was a student around here, was he not? 
You know him well, Merriam. 


Mr. Merriam: All such comments are barred, gentlemen. 

But sometimes you read literature, Mr. Philosopher T. V. How 
does it seem to you? Is this stream of literature keeping up with the 
demand for faith in man and in democratic man? 


Mr. SmitH: You know, sir, you cannot bar me from saying some- 
thing else. With reference to the fiction writers, no; it is awfully diff- 
cult to find fiction which somehow discloses the marvelous upspringing 
of faith and hope in mankind. And I know only one poet—and he is 
present here at our table today—who sings everlastingly this theme, 
which Walt Whitman sang, for instance. May I read some lines from 
Walt Whitman? 


Mr. Merriam: I wish you would, T. V. 


4 John Gunther, Inside U.S.A. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947). 


5 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan Co., 1888); 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945). 
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Mr. Smitu: Carl Sandburg is carrying on this faith in a way that 
obody else in America has. Walt Whitman says: 
“We consider bibles and religion divine. I do not say they are 
not divine, 


I say they have grown out of you, and may grow out of you 
still. 


It is not they who give the life, it is you, the people, who give 
the life. 
Leaves are not more shed from trees, or trees from the earth, 
than they are shed out of you.” 
That note in literature which Sandburg constantly strikes, it seems 
» me, is all too rare in our life today. 


Mr. Merriam: But how would you account on that basis for the 
vide vogue of Sandburg’s Lincoln stories and Lincoln history? 


Mr. Situ: The people, I think, are hungry as never before for 
omebody who will restore that faith in themselves. And it is 
ough for Sandburg to sing Abraham Lincoln—but when Carl Sand- 
‘urg sings, the people are singing Abraham Lincoln, he has an audi- 
mce that must be next to none in America. 


| Mr. Merriam: I have heard you say sometimes that poets are the 
ireatest philosophers. Do you stand by that? 


_ Mr. Situ: Such is my conviction, sir, continuously. 


Mr. Merrram: Did you have further comment, Carl, to make on 
e large question that I handed you? 


Mr. SanpBura: On this matter of Lincoln and the people, it had 
ots. He was so inextricably of them. There were times when he 
vaced back and forth in the White House, when he knew that the 
eaders of his own party had lost faith in him. There were portentous 
urrents and movements across the year 1864/*with the idea of having 
‘ome other than he replace him in the White House. 

_ John Hay, his secretary, on December 23, 1863, wrote in his diary: 
‘The President tonight had a dream. He was in a party of plain people, 
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and, as it became known who he was, they began to comment on his 
appearance. One of them said: ‘He is a very common-looking man.’ 
The President replied: “The Lord prefers common-looking people. 
That is the reason he makes so many of them.’ ” 

And in his time, as now, neither the mass of the people nor the edu- 
cated classes, nor minority—no minority group of any kind—knew the 
way out and knew the answers. He began his house-divided speech in 
1858, ‘If we could first know where we are and whither we are tend- 


ing, we could better judge what to do and how to do it.” 


Mr. Situ: That raises in my mind this question beyond Lincoln 
but about the people out of whom Lincoln came and whom he served. 
The most magnificent thing which I know of about our democratic 
society which is based on majority rule is the fact that in a democracy 
we recognize that people who are so inventive about practical things 
are also inventive about ideal things. The spiritual life of a democracy 
is a life in which every man can choose his own ideal to serve; and by 
everyone’s being tolerant of every other one, we have a world filled 
with ideals—with liberty, equality, and fraternity, and all the rest. 
Each man can pick out the one, including the religion, to which he 
wishes to be true. 

Sandburg has made that point so magnificently that will you let 
me read one of his poems, Merriam? He says: 


“T was a boy when I heard three red words a thousand French- 
men died in the streets for: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — 
I asked why men die for words. 


I was older; men with mustaches, sideburns, lilacs, told me 
The high golden words are: Mother, Home and Heaven— 


Other older men with face decorations said: God, Duty, 
Immortality— 


Years ticked off their say-so on the great clocks of doom 
and damnation, soup and nuts; meteors flashed their | 
say-so; 
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And out of Great Russia came three dusky syllables work- 
men took guns and went out to die for: Bread, 


Peace, Land. 


And I met a marine of the U.S.A., a leatherneck with a 
girl 

On his knee for a memory in ports circling the earth and he 
said: 

Tell me how to say three things and I always get by— 

gimme a plate of ham and eggs,—how much?—do you 

love me, kid?’ 


And ringing the changes from the pathos of multiple ideas—liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—to the bathos of ham and eggs and do you 
‘ove me, kid?—here is the people in all of its vulgarity, and all of its 
spread, and all of its infinite variety at the level of human ideals, each 


man choosing his own and each man tolerating others, to give a rich 
spiritual life in the name and for the sake of the people. 


Mr. Sanppure: Do you think here we could make mention of 
Toynbee and the vast history of past civilizations which he has done? 
Over and over again in that vast survey of his, he shows a minority 
rising out of the mass stream of the people—a minority rising into 
tule and control of the cultural status and dominating that. And, then, 
as the years go by, that minority vanishes and drops into this mass 
stream of people. If minority rule is to continue in various civiliza- 
tions, these minorities very strangely will arise out of this mass stream 
of the people. I think that there cannot be too much attention given 
to this very rough topic called “‘mass psychology.”7 


Mr. Merriam: We are coming into a new world, and the bulwark 
of democracy we now come to is the end of the economy of scarcity. 
We come into an atomic age in which the essence of the atomic age, 
coming on the back of technology and modern science already highly 
developed, means that in the future there is going to be enough to go 

6 Sandburg, op. cit. 


7 Arnold J. Toynbee (abridgment by D. C. Somervell), 4 Study of History (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947). 
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around. There will not be the slightest excuse, if there ever was (and 
in my judgment there never was), for pushing the weaker people out 
on the fringe of nothing into nowhere, because with the means which 
we now have and with the mental development which we now have. 
we can develop possibilities which lie in nature and lie also in man’s 
nature. The mind is keen; the mind has conquered the secrets of the 
atom, and our slaves are henceforth atoms and not humans. What we 
see in the skies today is not the sunset of democracy but the sunrise. 
All around the globe the eyes of men are..... 


Mr. SanpBurc: I tried to cover that in some lines in my book. 


“What comes after the spectrum? 
With what will the test-tubes be shaken tomorrow? 


For what will the acetylene torch and pneumatic chisel be 
scrapped? 


What will the international partnerships of the world labora- 
tories track down next, what new fuels, amalgams, alloys, 
seeds, cross-breeds, unforeseen short cuts to power? 


Whose guess is better than anybody else’s on whether the 
greed of fire-bringers is run out, whether light rays, death 
rays, laugh rays, are now for us only in a dim beginning? 

Across the bitter years and the howling winters 

the deathless dream will be the stronger 
the dream of equity will win.’ 


Mr. Smitu: You are not only the best philosopher but scientist. 
also, Merriam. 


Mr. SanpsBurc: Maybe I should have included there the littl 
anecdote, which I would have put in the book if I had had it at that 
time, about the last man on earth. What was it the last man on earth 
said? 


Mr. Smitu: What? 


Mr. SanpBure: “Where is everybody?” 
8 Sandburg, op. cit., p. 197. E 
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Mr. Merriam: Our key to advance is faith—faith in man, faith in 
the future, faith in the things hoped for but not seen, and a faith which 
is based not merely on wishful thinking but a faith which is based 
upon the scientific and technical discoveries and conquests of our 
own day. 

There are plenty of plans which can be devised, economic and 
political, and put into practical operation provided we have the faith 
to give them a dynamic energy and the backing which is necessary to 
carry them out into the practical, everyday life of men and women in 
America and all over the world. 


Gate 


‘The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
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sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and is not 
be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 


“WE, THE PEOPLE....” 


As Viewed by Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 


John Adams to Thomas Jefferson 


July 9, 1813 
Dear Sir, 

.... Whenever I sit down to write 
to you, I am precisely in the situation 
of the wood-cutter on Mount Ida. I 
cannot see wood for trees. So many 
subjects crowd upon me, that I know 
not with which to begin..... 

I recollect, near some thirty years 
ago, to have said carelessly to you 
that I wished I could find time and 
means to write something upon aris- 
tocracy. You seized upon the idea, 
and encouraged me to do it with all 
that friendly warmth that is natural 
and habitual to you. I soon began, 
and have been writing upon that 
subject ever since. I have been so 
unfortunate as never to be able to 
make myself understood. 

Your “aristoi” are the most diffi- 
cult animals to manage of anything 
in the whole theory and practice of 
government. They will not suffer 
themselves to be governed. They not 
only exert all their own subtlety, in- 
dustry and courage, but they employ 
the commonalty to knock to pieces 
every plan and model that the most 
honest architects in legislation can 
invent to keep them within bounds. 
Both patricians and plebians are as 
furious as the workmen in England 
to demolish labor-saving machinery. 

But who are these “‘aristoi”? Who 


shall judge? What shall select these 
choice spirits from the rest of the con- 
gregation? Themselves? We must 
first find out and determine who 
themselves are. Shall the congrega- 
tion choose? Ask Xenophon; perhaps 
hereafter I may quote you Greek. 
Too much in a hurry at present, Eng- 
lish must suffice. Xenophon says that 
the ecclesia always choose the worst 
men they can find, because none 
others will do their dirty work. This 
wicked motive is worse than birth or 
wealth. Here I want to quote Greek 
again. But the day before I received 
your letter of June 27th, I gave the 
work to George Washington Adams, 
going to the academy at Hingham 

..., a collection of moral sentences 
from all the most ancient Greek 
poets. In one of the oldest of them, I 
read in Greek, that I cannot repeat, 
a couplet, the sense of which was: 
“Nobility in men is worth as much 
as it is in horses, asses, or rams; but 
the meanest blooded puppy in the 
world, if he gets a little money, is as 
good a man as the best of them.” Yet _ 
birth and wealth together have pre- 
vailed over virtue and talents in all _ 
ages. The many will acknowledge no 
other “‘aristoi.” 

Your experience of this truth will 

not much differ from that of your 
best friend..... 
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John Adams to 


| August, 1813 
‘Dear Sir,— 

....Has science, or morals, or 
iphilosophy, or criticism, or Christi- 
sanity, advanced, or improved, or en- 
lightened mankind upon this subject, 
and shown them that the idea of the 
“well-born” is a prejudice, a phan- 
tom, a point-no-point, a Cape Fly- 
away, a dream? 

I say it is the ordinance of God Al- 
mighty in the constitution of human 
nature, and wrought into the fabric 
sof the universe. Philosophers and 
Boliticians may nibble and quibble, 
oe they never will get rid of it. Their 
only resource is to control it. Wealth 
iis another monster to be subdued. 
{Hercules could not subdue both or 
veither. To subdue them by regular 
‘approaches, by a regular siege and 


John Adams to 
September 2, 1813 


(Dear Sir,— 
.... Now, my friend, who are the 
“aristoi”? Philosophers may answer, 
“the wise and good.” But the world, 
ankind, have, by their practice, al- 
ays answered, “the rich, the beauti- 
ful, and well-born.” And philosophers 
hemselves, in marrying their chil- 
dren, prefer the rich, the handsome, 
nd the well-descended, to the wise 
nd good. 
What chance have talents and vir- 
ftues, in competition with wealth and 


One truth is clear, by all the 
world confessed, 

Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed. 


The five pillars of aristocracy are 


15 
Thomas Jefferson 


strong fortifications, was my object in 
writing on aristocracy, as I proposed 
to you in Grosvenor Square. 

If you deny any one of these posi- 
tions, I will prove them to demonstra- 
tion by examples drawn from your 
own Virginia, and from every other 
State in the Union, and from the his- 
tory of every nation, civilized and 
savage, from all we know of the time 
of the creation of the world..... 

We may call this sentiment a 
prejudice, because we can give what 
names we please to such things as we 
please; but in my opinion it is a part 
of the natural history of man, and 
politicians and philosophers may as 
well project to make the animal live 
without bones or blood, as society 
can pretend to establish a free gov- 
ernment without attention toit..... 


Thomas Jefferson 


beauty, wealth, birth, genius, and 
virtue. Any one of the three first can, 
at any time, overbear any one or both 
of the two last. 

Let me ask again, what a wave of 
public opinion, in favor of birth, has 
been spread over the globe by Abra- 
ham, by Hercules, by Mahomet, by 
Guelphs, Ghiballines, Bourbons, and 
a miserable Scottish chief Stuart? By 
Zingis [Genghiz Khan], by, by, by a 
million of others. And what a wavewill 
be spread by Napoleon and by Wash- 
ington? Their remotest cousins will 
be sought, and will be proud, and will 
avail themselves of their descent. 
Call this principle, prejudice, folly, 
ignorance, baseness, slavery, stupid- 
ity, adulation, superstition, or what 
you will, I will not contradict you. 
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But the fact in natural, moral, politi- 
cal, and domestic history, I cannot 
deny, or dispute, or question. 

And is this great fact in the natu- 
ral history of man, this unalterable 
principle of morals, philosophy, pol- 
icy, domestic felicity, and daily ex- 


perience from the Creation, to be 
overlooked, forgotten, neglected, or 
hypocritically waved out of sight, by 
a legislator? By a professed writer 
upon civil government, and upon 
constitution of civil government?.... 


Thomas Jefferson to John Adams 


MonrTIcELLo 
October 28, 1813 
Dear S1r,— 

....For I agree with you that 
there is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The grounds of this are virtue 
and talents. Formerly, bodily powers 
gave place among the aristoi. But 
since the invention of gunpowder has 
armed the weak as well as the strong 
with missile death, bodily strength, 
like beauty, good humor, politeness 
and other accomplishments, has be- 
come but an auxiliary ground of dis- 
tinction. There is also an artificial 
aristocracy, founded on wealth and 
birth, without either virtue or tal- 
ents; for with these it would belong 
to the first class. The natural aris- 
tocracy I consider as the most pre- 
cious gift of nature, for the instruc- 
tion, the trusts, and government of 
society. And indeed, it would have 
been inconsistent in creation to have 
formed man for the social state, and 
not to have provided virtue and wis- 
dom enough to manage the concerns 
of the society. May we not even say, 
that that form of government is the 
best, which provides the most effec- 
tually for a pure selection of these 
natural aristoi into the offices of gov- 
ernment? The artificial aristocracy is 
a‘mischievous ingredient in govern- 
ment, and provision should be made 
to prevent its ascendancy. On the 


question, what is the best provision, 
you and I differ; but we differ as ra- 
tional friends, using the free exercise 
of our own reason, and mutually in- 
dulging its errors. You think it best to 
put the pseudo-aristoi into a separate 
chamber of legislation, where they 
may be hindered from doing mischief 
by their coordinate branches, and 
where, also, they may be a protec- 
tion to wealth against the agrarian 
and plundering enterprises of the 
majority of the people. I think 
that to give them power in order 
to prevent them from doing mis- 
chief, is arming them for it, and in- 
creasing instead of remedying the 
evil. For if the co-ordinate branches 
can arrest their action, so may they 
that of the co-ordinates. Mischief 
may be done negatively as well 
positively. Of this, a cabal in the 
Senate of the United States has fur- 
nished many proofs. Nor do I be- 
lieve them necessary to protect the 
wealthy; because enough of these will 
find their way into every branch of 
the legislation, to protect themselves. 
From fifteen to twenty legislatures 
of our own, in action for thirty years, 
past, have proved that no fears of an 
equalization of property are to be ap- 
prehended from them. I think the 
best remedy is exactly that provided 
by all our constitutions, to leave to 
the citizens the free election and sepa- _ 


tion of the aristoi from the pseudo- 
istoi, of the wheat from the chaff. 
' general they will elect the really 
‘od and wise. In some instances, 
talth may corrupt, and birth blind 
em; but not in sufficient degree to 
danger the society. 

It is probable that our difference 
‘opinion may, in some measure, be 
oduced by a difference of charac- 
*in those among whom we live. 
om what I have seen of Massa- 
usetts and Connecticut myself, 
d still more from what I have 
ard, and the character given of the 
‘mer by yourself, who know them 
much better, there seems to be in 
ose two States a traditionary rever- 
‘ce for certain families, which has 
ndered the offices of the govern- 
ent nearly hereditary in those fami- 
s. I presume that from any early 
‘iod of your history, members of 
ose families happening to possess 
tue and talents, have honestly ex- 
tised them for the good of the 
lople, and by their services have 
deared their names to them. In 
upling Connecticut with you, I 
tan it politically only, not morally. 
ir having made the Bible the com- 
on law of their land, they seem to 
e modeled their morality on the 
wy of Jacob and Laban. But al- 
ough this heredity succession to 
ice with you, may in some degree, 
founded in real family merit, yet 
‘a much higher degree, it has pro- 
*ded from your strict alliance of 
surch and State. These families are 
nonized in the eyes of the people 
common principles, “you tickle 
, and I will tickle you.” In Vir- 
ia we have nothing of this. Our 
gy, before the revolution, having 
en secured against rivalship by 
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fixed salaries, did not give themselves 
the trouble of acquiring influence over 
the people. Of wealth, there were 
great accumulations in particular 
families, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, under the English 
law of entails. But the only object of 
ambition for the wealthy was a seat 
in the King’s Council. All their court 
then was paid to the crown and its 
creatures; and they Philipized in all 
collisions between the King and the 
people. Hence they were unpopular; 
and that unpopularity continues at- 
tached to their names. A Randolph, 
a Carter, or a Burwell must have 
great personal superiority over a 
common competitor to be elected by 
the people even at this day. At the 
first session of our legislature after the 
Declaration of Independence, we 
passed a law abolishing entails. And 
this was followed by one abolishing 
the privilege of primogeniture, and 
dividing the lands of intestates equal- 
ly among all their children, or other. 
representatives. These laws, drawn 
by myself, laid the axe to the foot of 
pseudo-aristocracy. And had another 
which I prepared been adopted by 
the legislature, our work would have 
been complete. It was a bill for the 
more general diffusion of learning. 
This proposed to divide every county 
into wards of five or six miles square, 
like your townships; to establish in 
each ward a free school for reading, 
writing and common arithmetic; to 
provide for the annual selection of the 
best subjects from these schools, who 
might receive, at the public expense, 
a higher degree of education at a dis- 
trict school; and from these district 
schools to select a certain number of 
the most promising subjects, to be 
completed at an university, where all 
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the useful sciences should be taught. 
Worth and genius would thus have 
been sought out from every condition 
of life, and completely prepared by 
ehutation for defeating the competi- 
tion of wealth and birth for public 
trusts. My proposition had, for a 
further object, to impart to these 
wards those portions of self-govern- 
ment for which they are best quali- 
fied, by confiding to them the care of 
their poor, their roads, policy, elec- 
tions, the nominationof jurors, admin- 
istration of justice in small cases, ele- 
mentary exercises of militia; in short, 
to have made them little republics, 
with a warden at the head of each, 
for all those concerns which, being 
under their eye, they would better 
manage than the larger republics of 
the country or State. A general call 
of ward meetings by their wardens on 
the same day through the State, 
would at any time produce the gen- 
uine sense of the people on any re- 
quired point, and would enable the 
State to act in mass, as your people 
have so often done, and with so much 
effect by their town meetings. The 
law for religious freedom, which made 
a part of this system, having put 
down the aristocracy of the clergy, 
and restored to the citizen the free- 
dom of the mind, and those of entails 
and descents nurturing an equality 
of condition among them, this on edu- 
cation would have raised the mass of 
the people to the high ground of 
moral respectability necessary to 
their own safety, and to orderly gov- 
ernment; and would have completed 
the great object of qualifying them to 
select the veritable aristoi, for the 
trusts of government to the exclusion 
of the pseudalists;.... although 
this law has not yet been acted on 


but in a small and inefficient degree 

. I have great hope that som 
patriotic spirit will, at a favorabl 
moment, call it up, and make it th 
keystone of the arch of our govern 
ment. 

With respect to aristocracy, wi 
should further consider, that befor 
the establishment of the Americar 
States, nothing was known to history 
but the man of the old world, crowd 
ed within limits either small or over 
charged, and steeped in the vice 
which that situation generates. A gov 
ernment adapted to such men woul 
be one thing; but a very different one 
that for the man of these States. Heri 
every one may have land to labor fo 
himself, if he chooses; and, preferring 
the exercise of any other industry 
may exact for it such compensatiot 
as not only to afford a comfortabli 
subsistence, but wherewith to pro 
vide for a cessation from labor in ok 
age. Every one, by his property, or by 
his satisfactory situation, is inter 
ested in the support of law and order 
And such-men may safely and ad. 
vantageously reserve to themselves ¢ 
wholesome control over their publit 
affairs, and a degree of freedom 
which, in the hands of the canai/le 
the cities of Europe, would be i 
stantly perverted to the demolitio 
and destruction of everything publi 
and private. The history of the las 
twenty-five years of France, and ¢ 
the last forty years in America, na 
of its last two hundred years, prov: 
the truth of both parts of this obs 
vation. 

But even in Europe a change h 
sensibly taken place in the mind 
man. Science had liberated the ide 
of those who read and reflect, and 
American example had kindled fe 


ags of right in the people. An in- 
arrection has consequently begun, 
f science, talents, and courage, 
gainst rank and birth, which have 
allen into contempt. It has failed in 
cs first effort, because the mobs of 
he cities, the instrument used for its 
‘ccomplishment, debased by igno- 
ance, poverty, and vice, could not be 
estrained to rational action. But the 
vorld will recover from the panic of 
nis first catastrophe. Science is pro- 
ressive, and talents and enterprise 
m the alert. Resort may be had to the 
seople of the country, a more govern- 
ible power from their principles and 
abordination; and rank, and birth, 
nd tinsel-aristocracy will finally 
hrink into insignificance, even there. 
“his, however, we have no right to 
neddle with. It suffices for us, if the 
noral and physical condition of our 
iwn citizens qualifies them to select 
he able and good for the direction of 
heir government, with a recurrence 
if elections at such short periods as 
vill enable them to displace an un- 


John Adams to 


Quincy 
November 15, 1813 

DEAR SIR,— 

. We are now explicitly agreed 
m one important point, viz., that 
here is a natural aristocracy among 
nen, the grounds of which are 
irtue and talents. You very justly 
ndulge a little merriment upon this 
olemn subject of aristocracy. I often 
augh at it too, for there is nothing in 
his laughable world more ridiculous 
han the management of it by almost 
ill the nations of the earth; but while 
ve smile, mankind have reason to say 
‘0 us, as the frogs said to the boys, 
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faithful servant, before the mischief 
he meditates may be irremedial. 

I have thus stated my opinion ona 
point on which we differ, not with a 
view to controversy, for we are both 
too old to change opinions which are 
the result of a long life of inquiry and 
reflection; but on the suggestions of 
a former letter of yours, that we 
ought not to die before we have ex- 
plained ourselves to each other. We 
acted in perfect harmony, through a 
long and perilous contest for our lib- 
erty and independence. A constitu- 
tion has been acquired, which, though 
neither of us thinks perfect, yet both 
consider as competent to render our 
fellow citizens the happiest and the 
securest on whom the sun has ever 
shone. If we do not think exactly 
alike as to its imperfections, it mat- 
ters little to our country, which, after 
devoting to it long lives of disinter- 
ested labor, we have delivered over to 
our successors in life, who will be able 
to take care of it and of themselves. 


Thomas Jefferson 


what is sport to you, are wounds and 
death to us. When I consider the 
weakness, the folly, the pride, the 
vanity, the selfishness, the artifice, 
the low craft and mean cunning, the 
want of principle, the avarice, the un- 
bounded ambition, the unfeeling 
cruelty of a majority of those (in all 
nations) who are allowed an aristo- 
cratical influence, and, on the other 
hand, the stupidity with which the 
more numerous multitude not only 
become their dupes, but even love to 
be taken in by their tricks, I feel a 
stronger disposition to weep at their 
destiny, than to laugh at their folly. 
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But though we are agreed in one 
point, in words, it is not yet certain 
that we are perfectly agreed in sense. 
Fashion has introduced an indetermi- 
nate use of the word talents. Educa- 
tion, wealth, strength, beauty, stat- 
ure, birth, marriage, graceful atti- 
tudes and motions, gait, air, com- 
plexion, physiognomy are talents, as 
well as genius, science, and learning. 
Any one of these talents that in fact 
commands or influences two votes in 
society, gives to the man who 
possesses it the character of an aristo- 
crat, in my sense of the word. Pick up 
the first hundred men you meet, and 
make a republic. Every man will have 
an equal vote, but when delibera- 
tions and discussions are opened, it 
will be found that twenty-five, by 
their talents, virtues being equal, will 
be able to carry fifty votes. Every one 
of these twenty-five is an aristocrat 
in my sense of the word; whether he 
obtains one vote in addition to his 
own, by his birth, fortune, figure, elo- 
quence, science, learning, craft, cun- 
ning, or even his character for good 
fellowship, and a don vivant. 

What gave Sir William Wallace his 
amazing aristocratical superiority? 
His strength. What gave Mrs. Clark 
her aristocratical influence—to create 
generals, admirals and bishops? Her 
beauty. What gave Pompadour and 
Du Barry the power of making cardi- 
nals and popes? And I have lived for 
years in the Hotel de Valentinois, 
with Franklin, who had as many vir- 
tues as any of them. In the investiga- 
tion of the meaning of the word tal- 
ents, I could write 630 pages as perti- 
nent as John Taylor’s, of Hazelwood; 
but I will select a single example; for 
female aristocrats are nearly as formi- 
dable in society as males. A daughter 


of a greengrocer walks the streets in 
London daily, with a basket of cab. 
bage, sprouts, dandelions, and spin- 
ach, on her head. She is observed by 
the painters to have a beautiful face, 
an elegant figure, a graceful step, and 
a debonair. They hire her to sit. She 
complies, and is painted by forty ar- 
tists in a circle around her. The scien- 
tific Dr. William Hamilton outbids 
the painters, sends her to school for a 
genteel education, and marries her, 
This lady not only causes the tri- 
umphs of the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar, but separates Naples from 
France, and finally banishes the king 
and queen from Sicily. Such is the 
aristocracy of this natural talent of 
beauty. oc.% 

The proverbs of Theognis, like 
those of Solomon, are observations on 
human nature, ordinary life, and civil 
society, with moral reflections on the 
facts. I quoted him as a witness of the 
fact, that there was as much differ- 
ences in the races of men as in the 
breeds of sheep, and as a sharp reprov- 
er and censurer of the sordid, mer- 
cenary practice of disgracing birth by 
preferring gold to it. Surely no au- 
thority can be more expressly in 
point to prove the existence of in- 
equalities, not of rights, but of moral, 
intellectual, and physical inequalities 
in families, descents and generations. 
If a descent from pious, virtuous, 
wealthy, literary, or scientific an 
cestors, is a letter of recommenda 
tion, or introduction in a man’s favor, 
and enables him to influence only on 
vote in addition to his own, he is a 
aristocrat; for a democrat can ha 
but one vote. Aaron Burr has 100, 
votes from the single circumstance 
his descent from President Burr an 
President Edwards. ... . 


; 
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Your distinction between natural 
d artificial aristocracy, does not ap- 
ar to me founded. Birth and wealth 
e conferred on some men as im- 
riously by nature as_ genius, 
rength, or beauty. The heir to 
mors, and riches, and power, has 
ten no more merit in procuring 
ese advantages, than he has in ob- 
ining a handsome face, or an ele- 
nt figure. When aristocracies are 
tablished by human laws, and 
mor, wealth and power are made 
sreditary by municipal laws and 
slitical institution, then I acknowl- 
ge artificial aristocracy to com- 
ence; but this never commences till 
ruption in elections become domi- 
wnt and uncontrollable. But this 
tificial aristocracy can never last. 
ne everlasting envies, jealousies, 
yalries, and quarrels among them; 
eir cruel rapacity upon the poor ig- 
rant people, their followers, com- 
:] them to set up Caesar, a dema- 
»gue, to be a monarch, a master; 
sur mettre chacun a sa place. Here 
ou have the origin of all artificial 
listocracy, which is the origin of all 
onarchies. And both artificial aris- 
scracy and monarchy, and civil, 
ilitary, political, and hierarchical 
sspotism, have all grown out of the 
itural aristocracy of virtues and 
llents. We, to be sure, are far remote 
om this. Many hundred years must 
ill away before we shall be cor- 
)pted. Our pure, virtuous, public- 
jirited federative republic will last 
wrever, govern the globe, and intro- 
ace the perfection of man; his per- 
ctability being already proved by 
rice, Priestley, Condorcet, Rousseau, 
liderot, and Godwin..... Your dis- 
nction between the aristoi and pseu- 
»-aristoi will not help the matter. I 


would trust one as soon as the other 
with unlimited power..... 

You suppose a difference of opin- 
ion between you and me on the sub- 
ject of aristocracy. I can find none. I 
dislike and detest hereditary honors, 
offices, emoluments, established by 
law. So do you. I am for excluding 
legal hereditary distinctions from the 
United States as long as possible. So 
are you. I only say that mankind 
have not yet discovered any remedy 
against irresistible corruption in elec- 
tions to offices of great power and 
profit, but by making them heredi- 
tary. 

But will you say our elections are 
pure? Be it so, upon the whole; but do 
you recollect in history a more cor- 
rupt election than that of Aaron Burr 
to be President, or that of De Witt 
Clinton last year. By corruption here 
I mean a sacrifice of every national in- 
terest and honor to private and party 
objects. I see the same spirit in Vir- 
ginia that you and I see in Rhode 
Island and the rest of New England. 
In New York it is a struggle of family 
feuds—a feudal aristocracy. Pennsyl- 
vania is a contest between German, 
Irish and Old England families. When 
Germans and Irish unite they give 
30,000 majorities. There is virtually a 
white rose and a red rose, a Caesar 
and a Pompey, in every State in this 
Union, and contests and dissension 
will be as lasting..... 

Where tends the mania of banks? 
At my table in Philadelphia, I once 
proposed to you to unite in endeav- 
ours to obtain an amendment of the 
Constitution prohibiting to the sepa- 
rate states the power of creating 
banks; but giving Congress authority 
to establish one bank with a branch in 
each state, the whole limited to ten 
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millions of dollars..... But you 
spurned the proposition from you 
with disdain. This system of banks, 
begotten, brooded, and hatched by 
Duer, Robert and Gouverneur 
Morris, Hamilton, and Washington, 
I have always considered as a system 
of national injustice. A sacrifice of 
public and private interest to a few 
aristocratical friends and favorites. 
My scheme could have had no such 
effect, Verres plundered temples, and 
robbed a few rich men. But he never 
made such ravages among private 
property in general, nor swindled so 
much out of the pockets of the poor, 
and the middle class of people, as 


John Adams to 


December 19, 1813 
Dear Si1rR,— 

....Aristocracy, like waterfowl, 
dives for ages and then rises with 
brighter plumage. It is a subtle ven- 
om that diffuses itself unseen, over 
oceans and continents, and triumphs 
over time. If I could prevent its dele- 
terious influence I would put it all 
into “‘the Hole” of Calcutta. But as 
this is impossible as it is a phoenix 
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these banks have done..... Wha 

inequalities of talent have bee 

introduced into this country b 

these aristocratical banks! Our Win 
throps, Winslows, Bradfords, Salton- 
stalls, Quinceys, Chandlers, Leon- 
ards, Hutchinsons, Olivers, Sewalls, 
etc. are precisely in the situation of 
your Randolphs, Carters and Bur- 
wells and Harrisons. Some of them 
unpopular for the part they took in 
the late Revolution, but all respected 
for their names and connections; and 
whenever they fall in with the popu- 
lar sentiments, are preferred, caferis 
paribus, to all others..... 


Thomas Jefferson 


that rises again out of its own ashes, 
I know no better way than to chain 
it in a “‘hole by itself” and place a 
watchful sentinel on each side of it. 
An hundred other foreign aristoc- 
racies have sown and are sowing their 
seeds in this country; and we have an 
abundance of them springing up in 
this country, not from virtues and tal- 


Thomas Jefferson to John Adams 


MonrTICELLO 
January 24, 1814 
Dear Sir,— 

.... You surprise me with the ac- 
count you give of the strength of 
family distinction still existing in 
your State. With us it is so totally ex- 
tinguished, that not a spark of it is to 


be found but lurking in the hearts of 
some of our old tories; but all bigot- 
ries hang to one another, and this in 
the Eastern States hangs, as I sus- 
pect, to that of the priesthood. Here 
youth, beauty, mind and manners 
are more valued than a pedigree. ... 
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a 


. What is the American traditional belief of the importance of the individu 


. What is the attitude of the people whom you know in the present situ 


. How did Lincoln view the role of the people? What was the basis of hi 


. What do you mean by patriotism in a democracy? What are the tests 


. Do you agree that many of the literary figures today do not believe in t 


. Can democracy survive without the faith of its people in the ability 


. What is the problem of leadership in a democracy? Who have been o 


What Do You Think? 


to a democracy? Is American democracy based upon faith in the people: 
How do the people exert their role? Explain. What do you mean by “th 
people, yes’? 


tion? Are they optimistic? Are they cynical? Are they bewildered? Di 
they believe that the “‘people” will work out a solution to our pressin 
problems? How do you account for the bewilderment, the cynicism? H 
America lost its faith in the people? 


essential belief in the goodness and magnanimity of the people? Did hi 
ever lose his faith in their ability to work out the grave problems of a di 
vided union? How did Thomas Jefferson and John Adams differ in thei 
conception of the people? What did Lincoln mean when he talked abou’ 
government “of the people, by the people, for the people”? Are the 
aims of government accomplished? 


loyalty? What does patriotism mean in a free society? How can tru 
patriots preserve a truly free society? Discuss. 


people? Is our literature failing our democracy? What is the role of t 
arts and letters to a free people? Discuss. 


their fellow-men to solve their mutual problems? What does Merria 
mean when he says that a political or economic system will work only 
the people have a driving faith in it? Do the American people have such 
faith in their democracy? | 


real leaders? Did they have faith in the people? What is the role of 
minority in our system of government? Discuss. 
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439. What Is Communism? 
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442. Nutrition in a Hungry World 
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454. Can UNESCO Educate for World 
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457. Can World-wide Income Inequal- 
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458. The Challenge of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy 
1947 
459. Are We Re-educating for Democ- 
racy in Germany? 
460. Patents and Economic Progress 
461. Health Insurance: Public or Pri- 
vate? 
462. How Can We Get Housing? 
463. dreWe Agreeing on Atomic Bomb 
Control? 
464. How Can We Avoid Economic 
Collapse? . 
465. Lincoln and Democratic Leader- 
ship 
466. The Child in Today’s Culture 
467. The British Economic Crisis 
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No. 


470. The Moscow Conference and the 
Future of Europe 

471. Labor, Congress, and the Supreme 
Court 

472. 4 Free and Responsible Press 

473. Food for the World 

474. Should Truman’s Greek and Turk- 

ish Policy Be Adopted? 

Are Prices Too High? 

The Social Responsibilities of 

Radio 

Are We against Monopoly? 

The South Faces Economic Change 

Aggression in Children 

Has a Business Recession Begun? 

The Future of France 

The Meaning of the New Tax Pol- 

ic 

What Is Your Congress Doing? 

The Wool Veto and the Crisis in 

Foreign Trade 

Is Liberty Possible in Europe? 

Equality of Educational Oppor- 

tunity 

487. The Rise of the New West 

488. The Colonial War in Fava. July 27 . 


475: 
476. 


477+ 
478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 
482. 


483. 
484. 


485. 
486. 
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